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1. GENERAL INFORMATION 


Before its merger in the Indian Union, Mysore was a 
leading and progressive princely state. When the Consti- 
tution was adopted in 1950, it became a Part B State; in 
1956, all the Kannada-speaking territories were merged to- 
gether to form the new Mysore State of today. It has an 
area of 74,122 square miles divided into 19 revenue districts 
which include ten districts of the old Mysore State, four dis- 
tricts of the erstwhile Hyderabad State, one district of the 
former Madras State, and Coorg which was formerly a Cen- 
trally administered area. 


The population of the State in 1961 was 2,35,47,081 
which gives a density of 318 persons per sq. mile. Owing to 
industrialisation, Mysore is fairly urbanised, the population 
of its 288 towns being 51,87,105 or 22 per cent. The remain- 
ing 78 per cent of the people live in villages which num- 
ber 25,880. A large majority of people are Hindus and form 
about 90 per cent of the total population. Muslims form 
about 8 per cent and Christians, Jains and others account for 
the remaining 2 per cent. There are several castes and sub- 
castes among the Hindus, although the dominant communi- 
ties are only two—the Lingayats and the Vokkaligars. Ac- 
cording to the 1951 census, the number of people belonging 
to Scheduled castes was 25,83,142 (or 13°3 per cent of the 
total population) and that of persons belonging to Scheduled 
tribes 80,402 (or 0:4 per cent). With the spread of educa- 
tion, the system of ‘purdah’ is fast disappearing. Social pre- 
judice against the education of girls is fading away. Mysore, 
it may be mentioned, was the first State in India to legislate 
against child-marrige. Legislation to liquidate untouch- 
ability has also been passed. It has largely disappeared in 
urban areas, although its hold on the people of rural areas 
is still fairly strong. 


Kannada, Telugu, Marathi, Urdu and Tamil are the 
main languages of the State. Kannada, which is spoken by 
the largest number of people, is the regional language. 


REVIEW OF EDUCATION IN INDIA: 1947-61 
2. A HisroricaAL Review OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


Modern education in the old Mysore State began at the 
time of its administration by the British Commission (1831- 
81). On the basis of the Despatch of 1854, Mr. Devereux, 
the then Judicial Commissioner, prepared a scheme under 
which a Department of Education was created and the first 
modern educational institutions—a primary school in each 
taluk, four Anglo-vernacular schools (one for each of the 
four divisions), and a central college for the State as a 
whole were established. Another important event of this 
period was the Hobli scheme introduced by Mr. Rice, the 
then Director of Public Instruction, under which each Hobli 
(a small group of neighbouring villages) was provided with 
a school. 


The year 1881 saw the restoration of the hereditary dy- 
nasty. The rulers that came proved to be very enlightened 
with the result that education made all-round progress dur- 
ing the next 40 years (1881-1920). Some of the important 
events of this period were: (1) In order to correct the lite- 
racy bias of the matriculation course, manual training was 
made an integral part of the secondary curriculum in 1907; 
(2) a momentous decision to locate the Indian Institute of 
Science in Bangalore was taken in 1911; (3) to ensure popu- 
lar support for the furtherance of education, an Economic 
Conference of officials and non-officials was established in 
the same year; (4) an Elementary Education Regulation 
seeking to introduce compulsory education in the State was 
passed in 1913; (5) in the same year, secondary education 
was placed on a sounder footing by the institution of the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination; (6) the 
University of Mysore which owed its birth to the labours 
of the then far-sighted Dewan, Dr. M. Visweswaraiya, came 
into being in 1916; (7) the starting of a Mechanical 
Engineering School at Bangalore and the Chamarajendra 
Technical Institute at Mysore, the establishment of govern- 
ment commercial schools in Bangalore and Mysore, and 
the creation of an agricultural school at Hebbal lia the 
foundation of vocational and technical education in the 
State; (8) a number of normal schools for the training of 
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primary teachers were established and in 1914 the Normal 
School at Mysore was raised to the status of a college; and 
(9) a Panchama Boarding School was established at Mysore 
in order to encourage the education of the Scheduled castes- 


During the ten years from 1920 to 1930, the cardinal 
note of educational policy was consolidation rather than ex- 
pansion. In pursuance of this policy, further extension of 
compulsory primary education was suspended; inefficient aid- 
ed village schools were taken over by the Government and 
the management of village schools was entrusted to the 
panchayats in 1927-28; Manual Work, Nature Study and 
Drawing were introduced in the curricula at the primary 
and secondary stages; the medium of instruction in middle 
schools was changed from English to mother tongue; and 
as many as 23 vocational subjects were introduced under the 
optional part of the high school curriculum. Two other 
remarkable developments of this period were the establish- 
ment of intermediate colleges in 1928-29 and municipal high 
schools in 1929. 


Owing to the general economic depression, not much 
progress was registered during 1930-40. In the field of pri- 
mary education, the Mysore Elementary Education Regula- 
tion of 1930 was enforced and the control of elementary edu- 
cation was transferred to local bodies, viz., district boards 
and municipalities. It was expected that this arrangement 
would result in a progressive expansion of primary education 
and that it would pave the way for compulsory education at 
the end of ten years. Unfortunately, the expectation was 
completely belied; instead of expansion, there was a slight 
retrogression. In other sectors of education too, there was 
hardly any progress and the only outstanding event was the 
establishment of Sri Krishnarajendra Silver Jubilee Techno- 
logical Institute in 1938. Mention should perhaps be made of 
the revision of the high school curriculum in 1937 under 
which a number of sub-groups such as Humanities, Mathe- 
matics and Science, Industrial Arts, Commercial Arts, Agri- 
culture, etc., were introduced as optionals and mother tongue 
was adopted as the medium for teaching in high schools 
also. 
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The seven years between 1940 and 1947 were character- 
ised by great public enthusiasm for education and witnessed 
several significant developments. The Economic Conference 
was revived in 1945; Government resumed control of pri- 
mary education by passing the Elementary Education Act of 
1941 and launched a big programme of opening primary 
schools; to meet the increasing demand for middle school 
education in rural areas, new-type middle schools were start- 
ed in 1942; the popular demand for new high schools, which 
had become more insistent during this period, was met partly 
by the opening of government institutions and partly by in- 
creasing the number of municipal high schools; in the field 
of technical education, Sri Jayachamarajendra Occupational 
Institute was established at Bangalore in 1943. This increase 
in the educational enterprise of the Government and local 


bodies was happily matched by a parallel spurt of voluntary 
effort. 


On the eve of independence the old Mysore State was 
one of the advanced States of India educationally. In 1956, 
it had to take over some areas from Bombay and Coorg, 
which were also, comparatively speaking, advanced. The 
region of Hyderabad-Karnatak that came in simultaneously 
‘was much less developed. The main educational problems 
which the new Mysore State had to face on its formation 
were two: (1) development of the Hyderabad-Karnatak 
region; and (2) the creation of an integrated system of edu- 
cation out of the five different systems that were brought 
together as a result of reorganisation 


3. Primary Ebucarion 


In 1947-48, Mysore had 9,285 primary schools with 
5,19,556 pupils and 18,345 teachers. The teacher-pupil ratio 
cost per pupil Rs. 13-45. After 


t of primary schools rose in 1956- 
57 to 20,999 with 14,68,378 pupils and 46,369 teachers. The 


teacher-pupil ratio rose to 1:32 and the cost per pupil to 
by the end of 1960-61 there were 
2200 pupils and 52,390 teachers. This 
ent of the children in the age- 
at the end of the second Plan. 


osed to enrol 10 lakh additional 
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children and to raise the percentage of enrolment to 90 in 
this age group. 7 

Children in the age group 11-14 attend upper primary 
schools (classes V—VII) in the Bombay-Karnatak and ex- 
Mysore areas and middle schools (classes VI—VIII) in the 
Hyderabad-Karnatak arca. In addition middle school educa- 
tion is also provided in full-fledged primary schools which 
teach classes I—VII or I—VIII or in composite high and 
higher secondary schools which teach classes I—XJ. The total 
enrolment in classes VI—VIII in all types of institutions was 
expected to be 3-5 lakhs (or 22:4 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation in the age group 11-14) at the end of 1960-61. It is 
proposed to enrol two lakh additional children in this 
age group during the third Plan raising thereby the percen- 
tage of enrolment to 28 by 1965-66. 


On the advice of the Educational Integration Advisory 
Committee, it has now been decided that the primary course 
should be of seven years’ duration and that the age of admis- 
sion should be six plus. A new syllabus has been prepared for 
this course and it is being introduced in all areas of the 
State according to a phased programme spread over four 
years. The programme commenced in 1959-60 and will be 
completed by 1962-63. 

The condition of primary school buildings is far from 
satisfactory. In 1957-58, out of 20,844 primary schools, 10,010 
were housed in unsuitable buildings. In 1958-59, 46:5 per 
cent of government buildings were either kwtcha or unsuit- 
able. Of the rented buildings, nearly 43 per cent were un- 
suitable. Even when funds are available, construction is often 
delayed because the Department of Public Instruction has no 
control over the construction programmes. It is now proposed 
to appoint a special engineer who will assist the Director 
of Public Instruction in clearing technical bottlenecks in 
building programmes. In order to bring down the cost of 
buildings, a simple type-design has also been prepared. In 
the rural areas, the population is expected to contribute about 
40 per cent of the cost of building of a school or to give a 
rent-free building for the purpose. Though the scheme has 
not made much headway, the responsé has norbeen dis- 
coufuging either. OS 
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In 1947-48, there were six teacher training institutions 
in the old State of Mysore. After reorganisation, their num- 
ber increased to 44 in 1956 and to 66 in 1960-61. Even with 
this increase it has not been possible to arrange for the train- 
ing of all the untrained teachers. It is, therefore, proposed 
that, during the third Plan, eight more teacher training 
institutions should be ópened. It is expected that the propor- 
tion of trained teachers will increase to 77 per cent by 
1965-66. 


Goyernment has also been alive to the need of increas- 
ing the pay scales of teachers. The scales have already under- 
gone two revisions during this period—the last revision 
occurring in 1957. Considering the present cost of living, it 
must be admitted that even the revised pay scales can by no 
means be considered adequate. 


The State publishes some of its own textbooks. There is 
a Primary Textbook Committee which selects and prescribes 
non-departmental textbooks. The number of departmental 
publications is small (out of a total of about 1,000 textbooks 
prescribed, only about 50 are departmental). Though there 
has been considerable improvement in textbook production, 
much remains to be done: With a view to encouraging re- 
search in this field and bringing out good textbooks, the 
Government have set up an Educational Research Bureau.* 


, A Primary Education Board set up by the Government 
advises it on all matters relating to primary education. 


Local communities are taking a lot of interest in the 
management of primary schools. A short while ago reference 
was made to the scheme of school buildings in rural areas. 
In addition, a ‘Bhudan for schools’ movement has been 
launched. The movement has roused considerable public en- 
thusiasm; more than 15,000 acres of land have already been 
donated for schools; It is proposed to intensify the movement 
during the third Plan. 

The State has made a be 
The scheme is bein 
however, a larger 


ginning with midday. meals, 
§ run on a very modest scale at present; 
Provision has been proposed in the third 
* See Section 21 for details, _ 
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Plan. Wastage and stagnation, though somewhat less pre- 
valent than before continue to be serious problems, Measures 
taken to control them include: award of attendance scholar- 
ships, provision of midday meals and free distribution of 
slates and books. With the introduction of compulsory 
education in the third Plan, the extent of wastage and 
stagnation is expected to be reduced further. 


4. Basic EDUCATION 

Basic education was first introduced in a small area in 
Bombay-Karnatak in 1938-39 under the Government of Bom- 
bay. In the former Mysore State also, similar experiments 
were initiated on the eve of independence. In 1947-48, there 
were 13 basic schools with 628 pupils. By the end of 1956-57, 
Ze, after reorganisation the number of basic schools had 
risen to 1,737 with 2,98,328 pupils and 8,739 teachers. By the 
end of 1959-60, the number of basic schools had further in- 
creased to 3,097 with 4,60,200 pupils and 13,327 teachers. 
During 1960-61, the syllabus for teacher training institutions 
was revised with a view to improving the training of teachers 
for basic and basic-oriented schools. It has also been decided 
that in future all training institutions should be of the basic 
type. It is expected that, when more and more teachers 
come out of these training institutions, it would be possible 
to convert a large number of the existing non-basic primary 
schools to the basic pattern. 


5. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In 1947-48, Mysore had 127 high schools with 32,736 
pupils and 1,539 teachers. At the end of 1959-60, there were 
707 secondary schools with 2,18,200 scholars and 8,900 tea- 
chers. On an average, there is a high school for every 32 pri- 
mary schools, serving an area of 105 square miles. 

There has been a marked increase in the percentage of 
trained teachers, due largely to increase in the number of 
teacher training institutions and to the enlargement of their 
intake capacity. It is hoped that by the end of the third 
Plan, almost all secondary teachers will have become trained. 
Provision is also made in the third Plan for the training of 
teachers for multipurpose high schools and for deputing tea- 
chers for post-graduate courses in arts and science. 
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With a view to improving the standards of instruction 
in different subjects, subject inspectors have been appointed 
in Science, Mathematics, English, Languages and Social 
Studies. 

Secondary education in the State has been reorganised 
in the light of the recommendations made by the Secondary 
Education Commission, the Mysore Educational Reform 
Committee and the Educational Integration Advisory Com- 
mittee. The reorganised system of secondary education con- 
sists of four years comprising standards VIII to XI. The 
eighth standard is an exploratory year and instruction in the 
electives begins only from the ninth standard. Detailed syl- 
labuses for these standards were framed on the pattern of 
the syllabuses issued by the All India Council for Secondary 
Education and were introduced in standard VIII in 1960-61. 
They will be introduced successively in standards IX, X and 
XI in 1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64 respectively. 


High schools are being gradually converted into multi- 
purpose high schools or higher secondary schools. At present, 
there are 61 multipurpose high schools and 69 higher secon- 
dary schools. Out of the 61 multipurpose schools, 6 schools 
have been preparing candidates for the eleventh standard 
public examination. Six more schools were expected to send 
candidates for the final examination during 1960-61. Provi- 
sion has been made for the conversion of a large number of 
high schools into higher secondary schools during the third 
Plan. It is hoped that about 50 per cent of the high schools 
in the State will be either multipurpose schools or higher 
secondary schools by 1965-66. Since it will not be possible 
to convert all schools into multipurpose or higher secondary 
schools, it has been decided to conduct a public examination 
at the end of the tenth standard also. Students passing this 
examination will be eligible for admission to the pre-univer- 
sity course or the eleventh standard elsewhere. 


6. Universtry EDUCATION 


The large expansion of primary and secondary education 
during the postindependence period has naturally pressed 
on the university stage. This will be clear from the follow- 
Ing account of the two universities of the State—the Univer- 
sity of Mysore and the Karnatak University. ‘ 
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University of Mysore. In the year 1947-48, there 
were 23 colleges under the control of the university; in 1960- 
61 there were 58. Besides, the university maintains the Uni- 
versity Library, the Oriental Research Institute and the De- 
partment of University Publications and Extension Lectures. 
In 1916, when the university was first set up, it had only 
two faculties, viz., Arts and Science. Today it has ten: facul- 
ties: Arts, Science, Agriculture, Commerce, Education, En- 
gineering, Law, Medicine, Technology and Fine Arts. The 
number of students studying in the university has risen from 
8,312 in 1947-48 to 33,121 in 1959-60. The number of candi- 
dates who received degrees in the various examinations was 
only 1,166 in 1949. By 1959, it had risen to 5,057 registering 
an increase of more than 2000. The total number of teachers 
working in the university is 1,682. 


The Mysore University has been reorganised and a new 
Mysore University Act has been passed on the basis of the 
recommendations made by Dr. C. R. Reddy, the Educational 
Reform Committee and the Indian Universities Commission. 
The Act has gone a long way in conferring autonomy on the 
university in academic and administrative matters. The two- 
year courses in B. A., B. Sc., and B. Com. were re-patterned 
into three-year courses in 1958-59, and provision was made 
for starting the pre-university courses, One important fea- 
ture of the reorganisation scheme, both in the Mysore Uni- 
versity and the Karnatak University, has been the inclusion 
of General Education in the curriculum for the pre-university 
and degree courses. Under this scheme, arts students will 
have to offer General Science and science students, Social 
Sciences, on a compulsory basis. Mention should also be 
made of the introduction of Kannada as one of the media 
of university instruction. It was introduced as an optional 
medium of instruction for the pre-university class in 1957- 
58 and for the degree courses in 195859. A number of 
textbooks in Kannada have also been brought out to facilitate 
the change of medium. 


For improving standards of teaching and research at the 
university level, it was essential to revise the pay scales of 
teachers. With this end in view the Government 
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approved the following pay scales with effect from January 

1, 1957. 
Professors—Class I Rs. 700-40-900-50-1000; 
Professors—Class II Rs. 400-25-550-30-700-35-8205; 
Readers Rs. 250-20-350-25-500; 
Lecturers Rs. 200-10-250-20-450. 

The University Grants Commission has agreed to meet 
80 per cent of the cost of upgrading the scales. 


During the first Plan, the University Grants Commis- 
sion gave a small grant-in-aid to the university towards the 
purchase of equipment, books and journals on scientific, 
technical and other subjects and for the improvement of post- 
graduate teaching and research. The second Plan had a pro- 
vision of Rs. 156:77 lakhs for this purpose; the expenditure 
was shared by the University Grants Commission and the 
Government of Mysore. 


The following are some of the new schemes which the. 
university contemplates to implement during the third Plan; 
(1) establishment of a college of fine arts; (2) expansion 
of the Department of University Publications and Extension 
Lectures and the University Press; (3) institution of diplo- 
ma courses in foreign languages; (4) establishment of a col- 
lege of home science in Bangalore; (5) improvement of 
physical education and recreation facilities; and (6) cons- 
truction of staff quarters and hostels. 


With a view to freeing the university from the respon- 
sibility of direct administration of under-graduate colleges 
and enabling it to concentrate on the maintenance of stan- 
dards and development of research facilities at the post-gra- 
duate level, the Government of Mysore has transferred the 
control of colleges (except three) to a separate Directorate 
for Collegiate Education created for the purpose. Following 
the recommendations of the University Education Integra- 
tion Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Lakshmana- 
swamy Mudaliar, the university has also decided to set up 
a separate department for each branch of study. All the 


departments are to be located at the headquarters of the 
university, 


ore University. The  Karnatak University 
which is a teaching-cum-affiliating university was started in 
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1949. It had only 12 colleges under its jurisdiction to start 
with; today (1960) it has 30 affiliated aiid 2 constituent col- 
leges. There were only two post-graduate departments in 
1951-52; now there aré 16 (9 in Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences and 7 in Natural Sciences). In addition; provision has 
also been made for post-graduate instruction in Education, 
Gommerce, Marathi; Law and Agriculture in some of the . 
colleges. : 

The strength of students in affliated colleges rose from 
about 3,000 in 1949 to 12,547 in 1960. There are 533 students 
and 43 teachers in the post-graduate departments. The three- 
yéar degree course in arts and science has been introduc- 
ed with effect from June 1959. Out of 32 colleges under 
the university, 18 impart instruction in arts and_ science, 
the remaining 14 being professional institutions. All the 32 
colleges are co-educational. 

To implement the decision of the University Grants 
Commission that no college should have more than 800—1000 
students on its rolls, the university has split up the Kar- 
natak College at Dharwar (a government college whose 
management was taken over by the university in 1958) into 
two colleges known as the Karnatak Arts College and the 
Karnatak Science College. Recruitment of highly qualified 
and experienced persons for the post-graduate departments 
and deputation of selected teachers for advanced studies 
abroad are some of the steps taken by the university towards 
the improvement of standards. Further, the scales of pay 
recommended by the University Grants Commission have 
been adopted (1957-58) in respect of the posts of professors, 
readers, lecturers and demonstrators. 

The university runs an Information Bureau to help stu- 
dents with information about facilities for higher education 
in India and abroad. It has also a Publication and Extra- 
Mural Studies Board which is responsible for bringing out 
university journals, textbooks in Kannada and popular 
literature. 

7. TECHNICAL EDUCATION f 

_ As was pointed out eaflier, the Government of Mysore 
bad started a number of technical institutions in the pre- 
itidependéfice period. However, these early beginnings of 

ti 
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technical education were hardly adequate to meet the indus- 
trial needs of the State. Not only did technical education 
require expansion, it had also to be broad-based and reorga- 
nised in accordance with the changing conditions and the 
latest developments in science and technology. 


The State has now a separate Directorate of Technical 
Education (set up in 1959). There is also a Board of Techni- 
cal Education and Training presided over by the Minister 
for Education. The Director of Technical Education is Sec- 
retary to the Board. 


Before the attainment of independence in 1947, there 
were only 3 engineering colleges and 2 polytechnics in the 
ex-Mysore area. At the time of States’ reorganisation in 1956 
there were 6 engineering colleges with an intake of 430 
candidates and 14 polytechnics with an intake of 1,464. At 
present (1960-61) the number of engineering colleges is 10 
with an intake of 1,320 and that of polytechnics 24 with an 
intake of 3,080. The all-India target of having at least one 


polytechnic in each district has already been achieved in 
Mysore, 


In all the engineering colleges, courses are provided in 
Civil, Mechnical and Electrical Engineering. The Sri Krishna 
Rajendra Silver Jubilee Technological Institute, Bangalore, 
offers courses in Textile Technology at the degree, diploma 
and certificate levels. In the polytechnics, the courses provid- 
ed are extremely varied and differ from institute to institute. 


At the public examinations conducted by the Board of 
Technical Examinations during 1959, 6,445 candidates ap- 
peared for different diploma examinations of which 4,309 
passed, yielding a pass percentage of about 67. The number 
of candidates appearing for the different certificate examina- 
tions was 809 of whom 707 or 87 per cent passed. The num- 
ber of candidates who took the artisan and craft courses was 
54 of whom 42 or 78 per cent passed. 


An outlay of Rs. 2:72 crores was provided in the second 


Plan for technical education, In the third P tl 
of Rs. 5-6 crores has been a pl 


proposed. Some of the physical 
targets proposed for the third Plan are: (1) SH in- 
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take of 330 at the degree level; (2) additional intake of 330 
at the-diploma level; (3) introduction of post-graduate cour- 
ses; (4) starting of four junior technical schools and two 
polytechnics; (5) introduction of special degree courses in 
Mining, Metallurgy and Chemical Engineering; (6) insti- 
tution of evening/part-time courses; and (7) establishment 
of an engineering college. 


The demand for technical education is growing from 
year to year. Parents seem to be losing faith in arts and pure- 
ly general courses at higher levels. In 1960, as many as 4,490 
applications were received for the 810 seats in the six engi- 
neering colleges in the State and only 18 per cent of the ap- 
p'icants were able to secure admission. 


Rural Artisan Training Institutes. The Department of 
Industries and Commerce organises rural artisan courses for 
the training of youth in the improved cottage industry tech- 
niques. These courses are available in rural artisan training 
institutes which are under the administrative charge of the 
Joint Director of Industries and Commerce, Rural Industri- 
alisation, Bangalore. Each district has a rural artisan train- 
ing institute. At the end of the second Plan, there will be 
21 such institutes in the State. The intake of each institute 
is 100 to 125 at the rate of 20 to 25 candidates per craft. At 
present 1,575 rural artisans are undergoing training in these 
institutes in different crafts. The Chamajendra “Technical 
Institute started in Mysore as early as 1913 is now the big- 
gest of these institutes offering as many as 13 craft courses. * 
Candidates of the age group 14-30 possessing general edu- 
cational qualification up to primary fourth standard (or 
some times even a lower qualification) are admitted for 
training. Students from artisan families are given pre- 
ference. The period of training for all the courses is one 
year after which a trainee is required to undergo ‘in-service’ 
training in a production centre for a period of six months 
before taking the final examination. During training, stu- 
dents are given stipends worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 pm. After 
training, each candidate is provided with a standard tool 
kit appropriate to his trade and not exceeding Rs. 250 in 
value. The amount spent on the kit is treated as interest-free 
loan and is recovered in easy instalments. In the third Plan, 
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the number of rural artisan training institutions is proposed 
to be raised to 31. 
8. SocraL EDUCATION 

There is no uniform pattern of administration for social 
education in the State. In the ex-Mysore area, social educa- 
tion is in charge of the Mysore State Adult Education Coun- 
cil. In Coorg area, there is a district social education ofh- 
cer. In the Bombay-Karnatak area, it is under the Regional 
Social Education Committee, Belgaum. In the development 
blocks, social education is directly in the charge of the 
Government. In order to co-ordinate the work of the differ- 
ent agencies engaged in this work, a Mysore State Social 
Education Council has been formed recently and is expect- 
ed to start functioning in the near future. 

The Mysore State Adult Education Council has been 
in existence for a long time and has rendered outstanding 
service. Since the inception of the Council, 40,312 adult 
literacy classes have been organised and 4,36,646 adults made 
literate. The Council also runs follow-up clubs and rural 
libraries. At present, there are 2,429 rural libraries function- 
ing under the control of the Council and 12 libraries which 
supply books to member libraries. The Council has so far 
published 125 small booklets for the benefit of neo-literates. 
It also publishes a weekly called ‘Belakw’ for adults and neo- 
literates. It has seven mobile units which show and inter- 
pret to the rural masses films depicting rural problems, classi- 

. cal dances, music, sculpture, health, hygiene, agriculture and 
sanitation. The Council is running six Vidayapeeths on the 
model of Folk H’gh Schools of Denmark for training young 
men for rural lea jer hip. In 1959-60, 128 leaders were train- 
ed in these institutions. A Major portion of the expenditure 
of the Council is met by the State Government—about 
Rs. 4°75 lakhs every year. The Council also receives aid 


from the Ford Voundation, Unesco and Mellemfolkelight, 
Samvirke, Denmark. 


9. Grts EDUCATION 

_ In 1947-48, in the ex-Mysore area, 
primary schools, 99 girls’ middle 
high schools; the number of girls in 
titutions being 1,13,745, 4,589 and 1 
14 


there were 532 girls’ 
schools and 20 girls’ 
the three types of ins- 
3221 respectively. In 
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1956-57, just after reorganisation there were 1,250 girls’ pri- 
mary schools, 221 girls’ middle schools and 91 girls’ high 
schools, the number of girls in attendance being 4,21,763, 
50,928 and 12,957 respectively. 

There are five colleges exclusively meant for women in 
the Mysore University. The strength of women students in 
the university was 1,177 in 1947-48; it rose to 5,768 in 1959- 
60 recording an increase of more than 400 per cent. A similar 
increase has also taken place in the Karnatak University. 


The Mysore State Social Welfare Board has lately been 
organising condensed courses for women between the ages 
of 20 and 35. Women attending these courses are allowed 
to appear for the final class examination at the end of the 
primary stage in a recognised school along with the regular 
candidates. Two years later they become eligible for appear- 
ing privately in the S. S. L. C. examination. 


A State Council for Women’s Education has been set 
up to advise on all matters relating to the education of 
women. 

Though there has been an appreciable increase in the 
enrolment of girls, the position can by no means be regarded 
as satisfactory. It is estimated that by the end of the second 
Plan, not more than 7:80 lakh of girls in the age group 6-11 
(out of a total 15-08 lakhs), were in schools. This gives a 
percentage of only 51:7 as against 87 in the case of boys. 
With the introduction of compulsory primary education in 
the third Plan, however, a larger number of girls is expect- 
ed to attend. e 

In the ex-Mysore area “education for girls is free in 
classes I to VIII; and in classes IX to XI they are charged 
only half the tuition fee. In addition, attendance scholar- 
ships in the form of clothes, books and stationery are given 
to deserving girls in classes I to VIII. A major reason for poor 
enrolment in the higher classes, particularly in the rural 
areas, was the non-availability of separate high schools for 
girls. It is, therefore, proposed to open more separate schools 
for girls with hostel facilities. Subjects like Home Science, 
Music, Fine Arts, etc., which are particularly popular among 
girls haye also been introduced. 
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10. TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


In the new syllabus for primary schools which was in- 
troduced in 1959-60, General Science is a compulsory sub- 
ject in classes I to VII. While many schools are lacking in 
laboratory facilities it is hoped that by 1961-62, most of them 
will have the minimum equipment required for the teaching 
of science. It is also proposed to arrange refresher courses 
for teachers of science. A pilot project for the teaching of 
science in primary schools is in progress in Coorg. It covers 
about 100 primary schools and tries to improve the quality 
of science teaching by trying out new experiments, demons- 


trating new techniques of teaching, and by preparing and 
improving teaching aids. 


According to the new secondary syllabus which was 
introduced in standard VIII in 1960-61, General Science is a 
compulsory subject in classes VIII to X. From the ninth 
standard, science is also taught as an elective subject. A 
pupil can take one of the following combinations under this 
group: (1) Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry; (2) Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology; and (3) Physics, Mathematics and 
Biology. For equipping science laboratories, grants were given 
to all schools during 1959-60. Adequate provision for this 
purpose has also been made in the third Plan. It is hoped 
that by 1965-66, most of the schools will have fairly well- 
equipped laboratories for the teaching of science. 


There is a great demand for science 


y as an optional sub- 
Ject at the secondary stage since a 


11. SCHOLARSHIPS 


_ Excepting in a few private institutions education at the 
prim. 1 
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and colleges. The University of Mysore too awards free stu- 
dentships to poor and deserving students. 


There are a large variety of scholarships tenable from 
the primary to the college level; but their number, value, 
duration and modes of award vary from area to area. During 
1959-60, in all 15,541 scholarships for boys and girls were 
awarded in ex-Mysore area. Out of this, 3,831 scholarships 
were awarded to Scheduled caste boys and girls. In Hyde- 
rabad-Karnatak area, Riyayati scholarships are open to 
all co. »munities (with an additional provision for Backward 
classes, Scheduled castes and tribes) in high and middle 
schools and are awarded on the basis of a common competi- 
tive cxamination. In Coorg, scholarships are awarded in 
secondary schools, senior basic schools, junior basic schools 
with additional provision for Backward classes and Scheduled 
castes and tribes. In South Kanara and Bellary districts, gene- 
ral scholarships are awarded in high and middle schools 
with an additional allotment’ for backward communities. 
Severa! overseas scholarships from government and non- 
government funds are also being awarded to promising stu- 
dents for study abroad. 


A liberal provision of Rs. 14,97,949 has been made for 
scholarships in the budget for 1960-61. A major portion of 
the provision viz., Rs. 10,56,495 has been set apart for Back- 
ward class scholarships. The Mysore University has provided 
a sum of Rs. 1,92,400 for awarding scholarships to students 
of backward communities. In the years to come, the State 
policies in the matter of scholarships and fee concessions are 
likely to be liberalised further. 


12. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

\ There is a State Sports Council with the Minister of 
Education as Chairman for advising the State on matters re- 
lating to physical education, games and sports. Physical edu- 
cation, which used to be an extra-curricular activity in the 
past, is now an integral part of the scheme of studies at all 
levels. A Superintendent of Physical Education is attached 
to the Directorate of Education and is in charge of physical 
education in primary and secondary schools. At the univer- 
sity level also, physical education is organised systematically. 
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There is a Director of Physical Education in the Mysore 
University and a Board to advise the university on matters 
relating to sports, athletic meets, physical culture activities 
and inter-collegiate sports meets. 


The Department has opened 26 gymnasia with 76 quali- 
fied instructors during the second Plan. A number of private 
Vyayamshalas have also come up and are receiving grant 
inaid from the Government. For effective supervision of 
physical education, one physical education inspector has been 
given to each district. 


There are five institutions which are imparting training 
in physical education—the Government College of Physical 
Education at Bangalore (which trains graduates for a dip- 
loma in physical education) and four other institutions for 
training under-graduates for a certificate, In 1960, 38 candi- 
dates qualified in the diploma examination and 129 in the 
certificate examination. 


13. (a) ScouTING AND GUDING 


There is a State Council for the promotion of scouting 
and guiding. During 1958-59, there were 715 packs, 933 
troops and 71 crews, their strength being 12,555, 21,027 and 
1,491 respectively. In the girl guide section, there were 122 
flocks, 111 companies and 4 teams with a strength of 2,965, 
3,153 and 53 respectively. The Council receives an annual 
grant of Rs. 25,000 from the State Government. 


(b) Nationat Caper Corps 


During 1948-49, there were 10 senior officers with 315 
senior cadets in N.C.C. In 1955-56, the strength was 22 senior 
officers with 770 senior cadets and 22 junior officers with 720 
junior cadets comprising the Army, Air, Medical, Engineering 
and Girls’ divisions. The total number of officers at the 
end of 1959-60 in senior and junior divisions was 191 and that 
of cadets 10,783 both boys and girls. 


(c) ACIC: 
The A.C.C. movement has also developed very rapidly. 
In 1956, there were 350 teachers with 27,500 cadets; in 1959, 


there were 647 officers with 38,820 cadets in the boys section 
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and 67 teachers with 4.020 cadets in the girls section, giving 
a total of 714 officers with 42,840 cadets. 


The estimated expenditure on N.C.C. and A.C.C. for 
1960-61 was Rs. 7,61,132. A provision of Rs. 29:67 lakhs has 


been suggested in the third Plan for this purpose. 


(d) BHARAT Seva Dat 

The Bharat Seva Dal was started in 1950 as a non-party 
and non-communal organisation. During the last seven 
years, it has trained 74,000 volunteers, both boys and girls. 
Physical training courses are run by the organisation at four 
levels—Prathama, Madhyama, Kendranaik and Uichasainik. 
Persons who obtain Kendranaik certificates are cligible for 
being appointed as physical culture instructors in high and 
middle schools. 


(e) Games AND Sports 
Athletic meets are organised at the district, divisional 
and State levels by the State Sports Council. 


(£) Meprcat Inspection 

The scheme of medical inspection is in operation in 
selected centres, The executive head of the scheme of medi- 
cal inspection is the Chief Medical Inspector of Schools in 
Bangalore. At the university level, every student is examin- 
ed once a year. During 1959-60, 71,196- children out of a 
total of 1,00,504 on rolls were examined at the 190 centres 
where the scheme was in operation. Compulsory medical 
fees at enhanced rates have been levied at the primary 
and secondary levels. It is now proposed to run the 
scheme on a universal self-supporting basis. 


14. EDUCATION op SCHEDULED CASTES, SCHEDULED TRIBES AND 

OTHER BackwarD CLASSES 

In 1947-48, the ex-Mysore area had 450 separate schools 
for Backward classes with a strength of 11,006 pupils. In 
addition 53,754 pupils belonging to these classes were study- 
ing in other schools. With the formation of the new Mysore 
State in 1956-57, the number of Scheduled caste pupils study- 
ing in primary, middle and high schools had risen to 1,60,495 
and by 1958-59, it had risen further to 1,73,811. During the 
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same year, there were 486 separate primary schools with 
19,923 scholars and 2 senior primary schools with 219 pupils. 


Ever since the State's reorganisation in 1956, the adminis- 
tration has been doing its best for the educational advance- 
ment of Scheduled castes and tribes. With a view to stepping 
up their enrolment, a regular drive is launched throughout 
the State at the beginning of each academic year. Free dis- 
tribution of clothes, books, slates and pencils to poor and de- 
serving children is a special feature of the drive. To attract 
students to middle and high schools, hostels are being open- 
ed by the Department throughout the State at taluk head- 
quarters and other important places. During 1958-59, there 
were 106 government hostels (37 for girls) and 73 aided 
hostels with a total strength of 836 boarders in ex-Mysore 
area. In the other areas, there were 72 aided hostels with a 
strength of 2,067 boarders and 10 government hostels with 
a strength of 608 boarders. 


The rates of scholarships as also the rates of hostel grants 
vary from one integrated area to another. A proposal to 
adopt uniform rules for recognition and payment of 
grants to aided hostels as also for the award of scholarships 
is now under consideration. 


Liberal provision for scholarships to students of these 
classes has also been made in the two universities. Besides, 
20 per cent of the seats have been reserved for them in all the 
Institutions under their control. A general exemption from 
the payment of tuition, admission and examination fees in 


all grades of institutions has been granted to these communi- 
ties. r 


It should be clarified that the basic approach of the Gov- 
ernment is against the establishment of separate schools and 
hostels for children belonging to these classes. As far as pos- 
sible, the Government would prefer them to study along with 
the children of the other communities in the general schools 
and hostels. As a first step in this direction, the Government 
has taken a decision to encourage the admission of Scheduled 
caste students to general hostels controlled or assisted by the 
Government by reserving 10 per cent of the seats for them. 
They have also decided to encourage the admission of 
20 
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castes and tribes by meeting half the cost of the boarding 
charges in Harijan hostels. 


15. Pre-Primary EDUCATION 

Pre-primary education is managed by private organisa- 
tions. In the ex-Mysore area, the number of pre-primary insti- 
tutions in 1947-48 was 30 (with 1,674 pupils); in the other 
areas also pre-primary education was equally undeveloped. 
During 1956-57, the number of pre-primary schools stood 
at 100 with 5,893 pupils. Two years later, that is by 195859, 
the number had risen to 139 schools with 9,442 pupils. The 
Mysore Education Reform Committee of 1953 had recom- 
mended that the responsibility of starting and maintaining 
pre-primary schools should continue to be left to private 
agencies and local bodies. Accordingly, most of the schools 
have continued to be non-government and are located in 
cities and towns. 


The State Government appointed some time ago a Pre- 
Primary Education. Committee which is expected to submit 
its report shortly. A provision of about Rs. 2 Jakhs has been 
made in the third Plan for assistance to private pre-primary 
schools. It is also proposed to start 20 model pre-primary 
schools at district headquarters at a cost of Rs. 12°75 lakhs. 


Though there are a few training institutions for teachers 
of pre-primary schools, the existing facilities are far from 
adequate. More training institutions are needed if an impe- 
tus is to be given to the opening of pre-primary schools. 


16. EDUCATION oF THE HANDICAPPED 

In the pre-independence period, there were two govern- 
ment institutions for the handicapped—one at Mysore 
and the other at Hubli. There has been no increase in the 
number of these institutions although their enrolment bas 
slightly increased from 120 in 1947-48 to 200 in 1959-60. The 
school at Mysore has its own Braille Press where printing is 
done by the blind boys. Music is an important subject of 
study. Other vocational subjects provided for include : spin- 
ning, weaving, fret-work, basket-making, rattan-work, car- 
pentry, tailoring,” mat-weaving and thread making. Last 
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year a special department under a separate Deputy Director 
was created to deal with problems connected with the edu- 
cation of the handicapped. In the third Plan a provision of 
Rs. 18.37 lakhs has been made for this purpose. 


17. Aupio-VisuaL EDUCATION 


The scheme of audio-visual education was started in 18 
government high schools in ex-Mysore area in 1930. The 
Bombay-Karnatak area comprising four districts had the 
benefit of the Bombay scheme of audio-visual education. 
After the reorganisation of the State, more secondary schools 
have been brought under this scheme and special fees have 
been levied in order to make it self-supporting. In 1960-61, 
120 secondary schools were taking advantage of the scheme. 
Out of these, nearly 90 high schools have 16 mm sound or 


silent film projectors, 25 have filmstrip projectors and 5 have 
epidiascopes. 


To guide and promote the development of audio-visual 
education, an Advisory Board consisting of 18 members has 
been set up in the State. A special officer is the Secretary of 
the Board. There is a central film library attached to the office 
of the Director of Public Instruction, two regional 
film libraries in Dharwar and Gulbarga attached to the 
offices of the respective Deputy Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion, and a district film library attached to the office of 
the district educational officer, Coorg. In addition, radio 
sets have been supplied to high schools at the rate of 50 sets 
a year; 363 radio sets are operating at present in the various 
institutions. In the coming years, it is proposed to extend 
the scheme to all schools, including primary schools. 


18. DeveLopMENT or Hinpr: 


Even during the pre-independence period, Hindi was 
taught at all levels, both ás a second language and as an op- 
tional subject. Since independence, however, the State Govern- 
ment has taken a number of steps to promote the study 
of Hindi. In ex-Mysore area, Hindi was made compulsory 
in all the three high school classes in 1948, Of late, it has 
been taught as a compulsory subject at the middle stage 
also in certain selected areas. In the Bombay-Karnatak are, 
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Hindi was made a compulsory subject of study at the primary 
stage in 1948. At the secondary stage also, Hindi has be- 
come a popular subject. Although it was not a compulsory 
subject for the S.S.L.C. Examination of 1959, about 16,000 
candidates offered Hindi as an optional subject. In the new 
primary and secondary curriculum adopted for the State as a 
whole, study of Hindi is compulsory from classes VI to X; 
it is also compulsory for the public examination at the end 
of the tenth standard. At the university stage, Hindi can be 
offered, both as a second language and as an optional sub- 


ject. 


During the last two years, a number of special Hindi 
classes have been opened at different places for the benefit 
of government employees. In addition, grants are being 
given to voluntary associations to conduct free Hindi classes. 
all over the State. A provision of Rs. 3°30 lakhs has been. 
suggested in the third Plan for running more Hindi classes 
for adults and officials. Another important development in 
this Geld has been the setting up of the Hindi Board of Stu- 
dies and Examinations (1952) to advise the Government on 
steps to be taken for the promotion and development of 
Hindi. 

A Hindi Shikshak Training course for training Hindi 
teachers has been started at the Government Training College: 
(for men), Mysore, in addition to a Hindi Vidwan course run 
in the same college. Another training course in Hindi is 
being run at the S. T. College, Belgaum. 


19. PROPAGATION OF SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit could be EN ben as 
a second language and as an optional subject at the secondary 
stage. In he SSLC SE of 1959, about 9,000 pupils 
out of a total of about 50,000 who took the examination, of- 
fered Sanskrit as a second language. In the ex-Mysore area, 
it can be offered as an optional subject at the middle stage 
also. In the new curriculum jntroduced in 1960-61, Sanskrit 
at the secondary stage can be taken under a composite course 
in lieu of the regional language o! the mother tongue. It can 
also be offered as an elective. 


Before independence, 
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There are two Sanskrit colleges in the State which train 
candidates for several Vidwat examinations. There is a Sans- 
krit college at Udipi where candidates are trained for Siro. 
mani examination. There are a number of Sanskrit and Veda 
Pathashalas. One important scheme of reorientating Patha- 
shalas was implemented in South Kanara in 1948, by starting 
oriental high schools. The candidates can enter the univer- 
sity after completing this course. In the new set-up, it is 
proposed to bring these schools in line with higher second- 
ary schools. In 1947-48, the total number of Pathashalas was 
82 with a strength of 2,080 pupils. During 1958-59, there were 
88 Sanskrit Pathashalas, 11 Veda Pathashalas, 10 Sanskrit 
schools and 4 oriental high schools. The total number of 
pupils was 3,474—2,773 boys and 701 girls. 


There is a Board of Sanskrit Studies and Examinations 
which -advises the Department on all matters connected with 
` Sanskrit education and examinations. The several public exa- 
minations conducted are Prathama, Kavya, Sahitya, Madh- 
yama and Uthama, both in Shastras and Vedas. The total 
number of candidates who took these examinations in 1959 
was 1048. 


At the university level, Sanskrit can be offered both as 
a second language and as an optional subject. Provision has 
been made for post-graduate courses leading to the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees in Sanskrit. 


While the Government has been doing everything to 
encourage the study of Sanskrit, it must be admitted that 
the results have not been commensurate with the expendi- 
ture. This is perhaps due to lack of popular enthusiasm for 
the subject. 


20. EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT 


With the large output of secondary school leavers and 
graduates year after year, the problem of educated un- 
employment has assumed serious proportions. With a view 
to affording help to educated persons in need of employment, 
the Government of Mysore has started a Department of Na- 
tional Employment Service which has 15 employment ex- 
changes at present. During 1958, eight employment 
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exchange offices registered 65,049 cases in need of employment 
and arranged for 6,562 placements. At the end of the same 
year, the number of applicants on the live registers of employ- 
ment exchanges including both educated and uneducated 
persons was 40,507. The Department of National Employ-, 
ment Service has also appointed counselling officers for ad- 
vising the educated unemployed in the choice of careers. It 
has also set up an Employment Market Information Service 
which collects and disseminates information regarding 
employment opportunities. The Department of Labour has 
started a craftsman training scheme under which educated 
but unemployed persons are given training in different crafts. 
The Department of Education has set up a Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance (December 1959) to offer 
educational guidance to school children particularly at the 
high school level. , 


21. STATE EpucatioNaL RESEARCH BUREAU 
An important development in the field of education in 

the post-independence period has been the setting up of an 
Educational Research Bureau (July 1958). It has been start- 
ed to undertake research in curriculum and has been entrust- 
ed with the preparation of guide-books for teachers and text- 
books for children. The present staff is quite small and con- 
sists of a Director, two Assistant Directors, and a research as- 
sistant. During its brief existence of two years, the Bureau 
has finalised syllabuses for standards I to IX, prepared Kan- 
nada Readers for standards I to IV, guide-books in Kannada 
for standards I and IL and lists of technical terms in Kan- 
nada for Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Bio- 
logy and Home Science. Further, it has conducted a Sahitya 
achanalaya sponsored by the Centre for training teachers in 
the art of writing for children. It 1s now engaged on the pre- 
Paration of syllabuses for standards X and XI, Kannada Rea- 


for stand- 
ers for standards V and VI, non-Kannada Readers 

ard k-books for standards I and 
reenact te a research journal. The 


IL It is also proposed to bring out 

Post of the Ge of the Bureau has been upgraded and 
brought on a par with that of Deputy Director of Public Ins- 
truction. 
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22. ADMINISTRATION 

The State has separate Directorates for General, Colle- 
giate and Technical Education. The Director of Public 
Instruction is the head of the Education Department (Gene- 
ral). He is assisted by a Joint Director in charge of primary 
education. There is a Deputy Director at the headquarters 
and an officer of the same status in charge of the State Educa- 
tional Research Bureau. The Director of Public Instruction 
is also the Commissioner for Examinations and in this work, 
he is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner of the status of a 
Deputy Director. The State is divided into five educational 
divisions, each under a Deputy Director. The Deputy is in 
overall charge of the educational administration of his divi- 
sion. He inspects about 25 per cent of the high schools, all 
range and district education offices, training institutions 
and special institutions of his division. There are 20 edu- 
cational districts in the State, each under a district educa- 
tional officer who is in charge of the administration of pri- 
mary education of his district and is assisted by an assis- 
tant educational officer. He inspects middle schools in his 
district and such high schools and range offices as are as- 
signed to him by his Deputy Director. There are about 310 
educational range offices, each in charge of an inspector of 
schools who inspects all the primary and rural middle schools 
of his range. Each inspector has, on an average, 70 primary 
schools with about 165 teachers to look after. 


q Attached to the office of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, there are special officers for audio-visual education, 
Sanskrit education, commercial education, Hindi education, 
home science, educational and vocational guidance, physical 
education, practical instruction and agriculture. The total 
expenditure on administration and direction during 1958-59 
was Rs. 38 lakhs, forming 4 per cent of the total expenditure 
on education. 

The load of work on the administrative officers has been 
very heavy. It has, therefore, been proposed to strengthen 
the existing administrative set-up further during the third 
Plan. A provision of Rs. 102.85 lakhs has been suggested 
for the purpose. It is also proposed to create educational sub- 
divisions to provide relief to the district educational officers 
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and to appoint deputy inspectors in all big educational ranges. 
‘The transfer of school buildings, equipment, etc., to the 
charge of village panchayats after they assume charge of 
education in their areas may perhaps afford further relief 
to the administrative officers. 


23. FINANCE. 


The State has been setting apart a large portion of its 
revenues for education. In 1947-48, the total gross voted ex- 
penditure of the ‘State was Rs. 1,127 lakhs out of which 
Rs. 160°3 lakhs or 14 per cent was allotted to education. In 
the same year, the total actual expenditure on education was 
Rs. 214-97 lakhs, the State’s contribution being Rs. 172:37 
lakhs Ze, about 80:2' per cent. 

The expenditure on education has since been increasing 
steadily. . The. following comparative statement will give an 
idea of the growth of expenditure on education from year 


to year. ， : Go 


Total gross Gross * 
voted voted 4 
Year. . expenditure expenditure Percentage 
(Rs. in lakhs) for education 
A (Rs. in lakhs) 
1947-48 1,127.00 160.3 14.21 Before reorga- 
1955-56"  * 3,942 .55 446.48 11.3$ nisation， 
1956-57 814.06 487.53 8.41 After reorgani- 
1960-61 ` 路 -和 9 1321.2 10.3 f sation, 


Expansion of educational facilities at all levels has made 

the people of the State Very education-minded. The State of 
ysore is optimistic about its future and hopes that with the 
combined efforts of the Government and her people she will 
continue to be in the vanguard of educational advance in the 


country, 
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